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believe I " dreamed it," and here it is. The four or five other 
verses I am unable now to recall : 

" The past has been a fleeting shadow, 
Like mist on the mountain side, 
But through the future before me 
Glowing visions swiftly glide !" 

Unless I came across this in some book or newspaper, I shall 
always believe that I composed it in my dream. Next! — A., 1884.. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. > 

The Northern Frontier of China. — When the Mongols first 
becam epowerful under Chinghis Khan, Eastern and Central Asia 
was divided into four considerable empires : 1. The Kin or Golden 
Tartars occupied the six northern provinces of China, they were 
the ancestors of the Manchus ; 2. Central Asia was subject to the 
empire of the Kara Khitai ; 3. The Sung dynasty, controlling 
Southern China, was a purely Chinese empire; 4. The fourth em- 
pire was that known to the Chinese as Hia or Tangut, and forms 
the subject of Part vi in a series of papers on the northern front- 
ages of China, by H. H. Howorth, published in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Peopling of the Earth. — M. Zabarowski, a distinguished 
member of the Paris faculty of anthropology, reviews the various 
theories of the distribution of our race over the earth. The peo- 
pling of the earth is at present regarded from two points of view. 
The first is the belief that man has not appeared simultaneously 
in all the grand divisions. On the contrary, in the savage state, 
deprived of the facilities at our disposal, men have effected migra- 
tions on a grand scale. Upon this point M. de Quatrefages has suc- 
cessfully opposed the theories of Agassiz, that there were as 
many centers of human origin as there are races of men. 

The Tribes of Egyptian Sudan. — Professor A. H. Keane con- 
tributes to Nature of Jan. 24, a paper on the Egyptian Sudan and 
its inhabitants, an abstract of which is given below. Sudan is the 
Arabic equivalent, of Nigritia, Negroland. Its sections are: (1) 
Western Sudan, the basins of the Senegal and Quovra-Benue 
(Niger) ; (2) Central Sudan, the basins of the Komadugu and 
Shau, with lands draining into Lake Chad ; (3) Eastern Sudan, 
east of Waidai, the Upper and. Middle Nile basin, now known as 
Egyptian Sudan. The provinces formed out of this territory in 
1882 were: 

West Sudan — Darfur, Kordofan, Bahrel-Ghazal and Dongola, with capital, Fasher. 
Central Sudan — Khartum, Senaar, Berber, Fashoda and the Equator (Hat-el- 

Istwa), capital Khartum. 
East Sudan — Taka, Suakin and Massowah, with capital, Massowah. 
Harrar — Zeyla, Berbera and Harrar, with capital, Harrar. 

'Edited by Professor Otis T. Mason, 1305 Q street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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MAIN DIVISIONS. 



LOCALITY. 



_L 



Tibbu : Baele, Zoghawa, 

Wanyanga. 
Bishari (Beja): Haden- 

doa, Hallenga, Abab- 

deh, Beni-Amer. 
Danakil: Adaiel, Dahi- 

mela, etc. 
Saho ; Bogos ; Habab ; 

Somali: Idur ; Isa ; Mi- 

jarten, etc. 
Galla (Orma) : Yeju, 

Wolls, Mecha, etc 

Arab : 

Kabahish ; Sheygieh ; 

Robabat, etc. 

Homran ; Rekhabin ; 

Alawin. 

Homran ; Hanor; El 

Hanor ; Habanich, etc. 

Ziaieh ; Bahemid. 
Himyaritic : 

Tigre ; Dembela ; La- 

sta; 

Harrari. 

Barabra (mixed)- Kenus, 

Mahasi ; Dongolawi. 
True Nuba: Kargo; Kul 

tan ; Kolaji ; Jebel 

Nuba, Tumali. 
Fur : Fur ; Konjara ; 

Fongoro, etc. 
Sub-Nuba : Takruri 

Barea; Base (Kuna- 

ma) ; 

Funj ; Hamagh. 

Sudanese: Beikit; Masa. 

lit, Abu-sarib, etc. 
Nilotic: Shilluk, Dinka. 

Nuer. 

Fallaugh ; Kumbung ; 

Ninak, etc. 

Krej ; Bongo (Dor) ; 

Mittu (Moro). 

Bari ; Madi ; Lur ; 

Latuka. 

Waganda ; Wanyoro 
Wasoga; Wagamba. 



1 N. & N. W. Dar- 
/ fur. 

} Between Red sea 
and Nile, 15 - 
25° N. 
Between Abyssinian 

coast, io°-I5° N. 
Massowah district. 
\ Gulf of Aden 
J coast. 

\ E. and S. of Go 
J jam. 



Hamite, Kushite of some 
writers, answering to the Afri- 
can division of the Mediter- 
ranean or Caucasic anthropo- 
logic type. For the removal 
of Tibbu from the Negro to 
the Hamite race, see Nature, 
March 1, 1883 (North African 
Ethnology). Most of these 
are zealous Muhammadans. 



W. f. Nile, bet. Don^ 

gola & Khartum. 
Senaar. 

Kordofan and Dar- 

fur. 
N. Darfur. 

N. and E. Abyssinia, 

E. from Shoa. 

Nile valley, Egypt to 
Old Dongola. 



Kordofan. 

Darfur. 

Gallibat. 

Taka, Mareb val- 
ley. 
Senaar. 

\ Darfur. 

White Nile and B. el 
Arab. 

J- Sobat basin. 

About W. tributaries 
of White Nile. 

B. el Jebel, N. of L 
Albert Nyanza. 

Extreme S. frontier, 
N. side of L. Vic 
toria Nyanza. 



The Arab Semites are recent 
intruders, mainly via Isthmus 
of Suez and Egypt. The Him- 
yarites are intruders from pre- 
historic times, from S. Arabia 
via Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
The former Muhammadans; 
the latter monophysite Chris- 
tians. 



Nubas intermediate between 
the Negro and the Hamite. 
Speech, Negro. No connec- 
tion with the Fulah of W. Su- 
dan. The Kordofan Nubas 
original stock, Pagans. Those 
of the Nile, Negroid Chris- 
tians from v-xiv cent. Since 
then mild Muhammadan. 
They are the Uaua of Egyp- 
tian records ; Nuba of Strabo, 
later Nubatse. 



Most of these Negroes still 
Pagans. Some, as Mittu, 
Krej and Bongo, red-brown 
rather than black, but the type 
is Negro. Speech of all ex- 
cept the Dinka, shows gram- 
matic gender. 



Bantus not reduced. In- 
cluded in the Moudirie de 
l'Equateur of Messedaglias 
official, " Carte du Sudan " 
(Khartum, 1883). 



The Color of the Eyes and Hair. — M. C. Ikow contributes to 
the Bulletin of the Paris Society of Anthropology, Vol. xvi, pp. 
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440-457, a paper on the classification of the color of the eyes and 
of the hair. Our knowledge of the nature of pigment in man and 
the other mammals is unfortunately still imperfect; we do not know 
whether the coloring matter is unique or whether there are many 
elements by whose combination the great variety of color is pro- 
duced. M. Ikow, therefore, claims only to have made use of 
facts so far as they have been established. The following is his 
scheme : 



1. F i r s t fundamental 
natural group.— The iris 
contains no pigment. 

2. Second fundamental 
natural group. — The iris 
contains pigment which 
occupies the entire field. 



PRIMARY GROUP. 

The iris is blue or gray of di- 
verse shades, according to the 
nature of the iris. 

The iris is in reality brown, 
varying from yellow-brown to 
black-brown. 



group 
funda- 



3. Intermediate 
between the two 
mentals. — The pigment is 
deposited in the iris but 
does not occupy more 
than a third or two of its 
field. A peripheral zone is 
completely deprived of pig- 
ment. 



SECONDARY GROUP. 

The iris is composed of two 
parts : 1. A central zone around 
the pupil, brown or yellow in 
color according to the quantity 
of pigment; and 2. A peripher- 
al zone of blue or gray color. 



FUNDAMENTAL GROUPS. 



Apparent color of the 
iris, blue or gray, of dif- 
ferent intensity (tone). 

The apparent does 
not differ from the real 
color, although it seems 
of a little deeper inten- 
sity. 

Color of the iris ap- 
parently sometimes 
green, sometimes yel- 
low, sometimes bronze, 
rarely gray-yellow. 



Color of the Hair, 

1. Blond hair (color of flax). Pigment in small quantities. 

2. Black hair (pure black and shining). Pigment in considerable quantity. 

3. Intermediate, chestnut brown. Pigment in moderate quantity. 

a. Clear chestnut, b. shaded chestnut. 

Stone Implements from Minnesota. — In 1881 Miss Frances E. 
Babbitt, of Little Falls, Minnesota, made the important discovery 
of stone implements and chips of quartz at the depth of fifteen 
feet in the gravel forming the modified drift on the banks of the 
Mississippi river at Little Falls, Morrow Co., Minn. Since then she 
has made repeated examinations of the gravel, and has taken out 
many specimens of chipped and worked quartz from the same 
stratum, all of which were found in a very limited area. A 
series of the specimens was exhibited at the Minneapolis meeting 
of the A. A. A. S., in connection with her paper, giving a full 
account of her work, and containing a statement on the geologi- 
cal conditions by Mr. Warren Upham, as assistant to the State 
geologist. In this account Mr. Upham gives his testimony to the 
discovery of the implements by Miss Babbitt, in the modified 
drift, and we therefore owe to her the knowledge of the existence 
of man at that early period in the Mississippi valley ; another of 
the facts which are slowly but surely pointing to the great an- 
tiquity of man on our continent. After the meeting Miss Babbitt 
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most kindly presented the whole collection on exhibition to the 
Museum of Archaeology at Cambridge, Mass., and since its arri- 
val I have again examined the specimens, and have no hesitation 
in pronouncing a large proportion of them as the work of man. 
Some are simple chips or flakes, split off in the process of work- 
ing the stones into shape. Others are pointed pieces of quartz 
which may in part be natural fractures, but which have received a 
few finishing blows from the hands of palaeolithic men. A few 
others, including one or two not of quartz, are evidently natural 
forms, but in the collection are about a dozen unquestionably 
chipped implements, which, except that they are made of quartz 
instead of argillite, closely resemble the palaeolithic implements 
found by Dr. Abbott in the New Jersey gravels. For the present 
I refer to Miss Babbitts paper, now in course of publication by 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science for 
further details, but I hope at no very distant day to give illustra- 
tions of these specimens in our reports, as the museum has now 
become their owner. — F. W. Putnam. 

MICROSCOPY AND HISTOLOGY. 1 

Methods of studying the so-called Liver of the Crusta- 
cea. 2 — For the study of fresh tissues Dr. Frenzel places a small 
piece of the organ on the slide, in the blood of the individual from 
which it was taken ; or, in sea-water diluted until the salt contained 
amounts to about \%-2 per cent (one part distilled water and one 
part sea-water from the Bay of Naples). The so-called " physio- 
logical salt solution " (^ per cent) worked unfavorably, causing 
maceration. 

Various fluids were employed for killing and hardening, partly 
for determining the effect of different reagents on the nuclei and 
the protoplasm, and partly for finding the best means of preparing 
the object for sectioning. 

Very good preparations were obtained with warm alcohol from 
seventy per cent to ninety per cent; while direct immersion in 
absolute alcohol did not prove advantageous. This treatment 
gave good results for the cell protoplasm, but destroyed the struc- 
ture of the nuclei. Still better results were obtained for the cells 
(not for the nuclei) by adding a few drops of iodine to seventy 
per cent alcohol. 

The most satisfactory results were reached by immersing the 
object in a saturated aqueous solution of corrosive sublimate from 
ten to thirty minutes, then washing with water, and finally replac- 
ing the water gradually with alcohol. 

Perenyi's fluid gave best results when combined with corrosive 
sublimate. The object was left from five to ten minutes in the 

1 Edited by Dr. C. O. Whitman, Mus. Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 
5 Johannes Frenzel. " Ueber die Mitteldarmdruse der Crustaceen," Mittheil. a. d. 
Zool. Station, v, p. 51, 1884. 



